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especially! to explain irrational connections of ideas.   He says (Essay
Concerning Human Understanding, Book II, Chapter 33):

"Some of our ideas have a natural correspondence and connexion
one with another; it is the office and excellency of our reason to trace
these, and hold them together in that union and correspondence which
is founded on their peculiar beings. Besides this, there is another con-
nexion of ideas wholly owing to chance or custom: ideas, that in them-
selves are not at all of kin, come to be so united in some men's minds,
that it is very hard to separate them ... To this, perhaps, might be
justly attributed most of the sympathies and antipathies observable in
men, which work as strongly, and produce as regular effects as if they
were natural, and are therefore called so, though they at first had no
other original but the accidental connexion of two ideas, which either
the strength of the impression, or future indulgence so united, that they
always afterward kept company in that man's mind, as if they were but
one idea. I say most of the antipathies, I do not say all, for some of
them are truly natural, depend upon our original constitution, and are
born with us; but a great part of those, which are counted natural,
would have been known to be from unheeded, though, perhaps, early
impressions, or wanton fancies at first, which would have been acknowl-*
edged the original of them, if they had been warily observed. A grown
person surfeiting with honey, no sooner hears the name of it, but his
fancy immediately carries sickness and qualms to his stomach, and he
cannot bear the very idea of it; other ideas of dislike, and sickness, and
vomiting, presently accompany it, and he is disturbed, but he knows
from whence to date this weakness, and can tell how he got this indis-
position. Had this happened to him by an overdose of honey, when a
child, all the same effects would have followed, but the cause would
have been mistaken, and the antipathy counted natural. . . .

''Instances. The ideas of goblins and sprites have really no more
to do with darkness than light; yet let but a foolish maid inculcate these
often on the mind of a child, and raise them there together, possibly he
shall never be able to separate them again so long as he lives; but dark-
ness shall forever afterward bring with it those frightful ideas, and they
shall be so joined that he can no more bear the one than the other.

"A man receives a sensible injury from another, thinks on the man
and that action over and over; and by ruminating on them strongly, or
much in his mind, so cements these two ideas together, that he makes
them almost one; never thinks on the man, but the pain and displeasure
he suffered come into his mind with it, so that he scarce distinguishes
them, but has as much an aversion for the one as the other. Thus